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HOUSEHOLD ART. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 



VI.— THE DINING-ROOM. 




HERE is great danger that we, who after a sort 
are fanatics, may fatigue those who are not. It is 
with this fear that I present the subject of the 
Dining-room once more, and I trust the great 
array who enjoy the Art Journal may be in- 
dued with a sufficiency of patience to bear 
with me. 

The last paper treated briefly, but as intelligently as we knew 
how in such short space, of the great revival of Art termed the 
" Renaissance," which had this great merit to balance its defects — 
that it excited or wakened in the minds of most civilised peoples a 
very great interest in all that pertains to good and excellent living. 
Before the period of the " Renaissance " but little Art had been 
applied inside the house ; of that little a few pieces remain to us 
scattered here and there. In all rude times life is mainly devoted 
to the struggle for existence either against one's enemies or against 




Fig. I. — Mantelpiece. 



what we call Nature, so that no time or thought can be spared for 
what we term "Art." The Table was then a "board" standing 
upon trestles or horses, and the phrase remains ; so that we speak 
still of the hospitable board, &c. The Chair, too, was a bench, or 



form, or stool : a piece of plank into which were stuck legs. By- 
and-bye the back was added, then came the cushion, then decora- 
tion, then delicate perception of form, until now we occasionally 
see in the chair a combination of use, beauty, and luxury. 




Fig, 2. — Hanging Clipboard, 



Before the Renaissance— that is during the Gothic period— Art 
was in some small degree applied to the interiors — to the uses of 
life, but not devotedly. What examples remain to us indicate 
rudeness, absence of comfort, little delicacy of living ; but what 
was done bore the stamp of honesty. No attempt was made at 
veneering ; everywhere the construction was to be seen, pegs and 
pins showed their heads. During the Renaissance, the greater 
delicacy and refinement ran into surface work, decoration, weak- 
ness ; until in the time of Louis XV. the forms were tortured, bril- 
liancy became gaudiness, ornamentation excessive, and luxurious- 
ness vulgar. 

Against all this there is now, in England and America, a revolt. 
We are reacting and strongly against superficial and meretricious 
work : we are demanding honesty and sincerity ; and justly, pro- 
perly. But already there are signs that the reaction is creating 
among shallow men a sort of ''Puritanism " — men who are domi- 
nated by an idea, and who cannot make an idea their willing slave. 
They would forbid colour on the wall: no, it must tint through 
the whole plaster ; that only is honest ; why not demand that the 
stone-wall shall appear on the inside and say that the plaster too 
is a sham ? They forbid us also to use any tint on our woods ; we 
must have the natural colour, because that is honest ; and so they 
go without brains or practical "faculty." I have seen already 
chairs and sideboards made with square sticks for legs ; no taper, 
no chamfer, no delicacy. Like all doctrinaires, they will make a 
good idea preposterous or ridiculous, and so we may be driven 
away from it, to protect ourselves against the doings of fools. 

No, let us beware of these ; while we demand sincerity and pur- 
pose in our designs, and honesty in our workmanship, let us not 
cut ourselves off from any good thing in form, decoration, or com- 
fort, whether we find it among the Greeks, the French, or the 
Jibways. We are and must be cosmopolitan and assimilate all to 
our own uses. We will have the strength and sincerity of the 
Goths, combined with the delicacy and grace of the Italians. We 
will use our beautiful woods, but we will fashion them to suit our 
own good taste, and tint them so that they may gratify the quiet 
eye ; we will use paint here and gold there certainly. 

Btit always with restraint, with moderation, with GOOD 
SENSE, which is the master of GOOD TASTE. 

We are now reacting from over-ornamentation, and seeking sim- 
plicity ; and simplicity, severity is better than floridness certainly* 
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But ornamentation is good, and it has this great use, that it gives 
value to the work ; it tells that the designer and the workman have 
soent time and thought upon the work ; in fine, they have made the 
wood or iron or stone human, and thus interesting. But, if the 




Fig. 3. — Dressoir, 



ornament is excessive, we are hurt ; we protest that there is waste, 
that the thing is subordinate to its ornament, which is always 
wrong; 

This prmczple applies to dress, dinners, to everything in life. 
But no one can say, so much and no more of ornamentation is 
correct ; every one must hold himself well in hand and make his 
own rule. 

Nature — we are everywhere and by almost everybody directed 
to study Nature— she will tell us what is right. We are told con- 
stantly that Nature is friendly, beneficent. The universality of this 
thing is marvellous. Why everybody should continue to repeat the 
words of a parrot is mysterious. 

The truth is, and it is apparent, that man is constantly and always 
at war with Nature. We are fighting out her cold and her heat, 

er winds and her waters, her poisons and her pestilences. We 

1 her snakes and her tigers, her mosquitoes and fleas, or we are 

led by them. She sends weeds and always sends them ; we will 

not have them, we demand wheat and have to fight for it ; she 

s us caterpillars and curculios and rosebugs ; we wage war on 

. , ' ^^ ^^liX. fruit and roses ; we can only get them by warring 

Jn Nature, which those poets call our Mother ! This, then, is 

f whimseys that it is quite time we should grow 

ature furnishes the raw materials for life, and it remains for 

it^^Th^^^^^^ them and fashion them if he has the strength to do 

is • if ^^^^"^n and the statue are in the rock certainly, the table 

the tree, the machine in the iron-ore, but they remain there 



until man forces Nature to let go her hold : and she does not let go 
her hold but by great and persistent persuasion. 

Art, with which we have to do, is always and everywhere in 
opposition to Nature. Household Art has to use the log of wood, 
the bar of iron, the coloured earth, and to make them by art and 
work into useful and beautiful things for the delectation of man. 
The great life is his who forces Nature to yield him the most : so 
that there is no life without work. 

But how many people believe there is ! 

Principles are perhaps of less value than examples in treating 
the subject we have in hand ; and in this paper we propose to give 
some examples of styles which are in opposition to what may be 
called a florid way of treating wood. Some of these have been put 
into practice with a reasonable degree of satisfaction. 

The thing itself, whether mantel-piece, table, or chair, must be 
expressed and plainly ; it must be adapted to its uses, and it must 
then have to a greater or less degree these additions — good form, 
good proportion, and harmony of decoration. 

The mantel-piece (Fig. i) is a good piece of work, designed not 
only for the fireplace, but also to give the uses of a mirror, and 
shelves for the care and display of china and other ornamental bits 
of workmanship. Of all the rooms in the house the dining-room 
should be one of the gayest and most cheerful. While we are to 
eat and " enjoy the fruits of the earth," we need not do it simply as 
pigs do. We can and should in the dining-room minister also to 
the pleasure which comes through the eye. But the enjoyment 
which comes from pictures, statues, and what is termed "high-art," 
requires an undivided attention, and therefore these are not suited 
to the dining-room ; in it we do and we should appeal more to the 
senses than to what is called the soul. 

True, there are fine creatures who cannot accept the fact that 
they are carnal. The fine picture and the fine sermon, both are 
good ; but is not the deliciously roasted bird also good ? While 
we are upon the earth let us accept the things of earth and make 
of them a perennial delight. 

The objects which decorate the dining-room, therefore, should 
speak to the finer sense, but they should be such things as speak 
simply and to a divided attention. Fine chinas, and faiences, may 
therefore be displayed on the buffet — and also upon the mantel- 
piece, as is partially shown in our sketch. 

This mantel-piece was designed and built for a New York house 




Fig. 4. — Sideboard. 



of modest outlay. It has no elaborate carvings, the wood being 
fashioned and cut sufficiently to satisfy a quiet glance that it is 
carefully treated. 

The wood is ash, treated with an antique tone and with some 
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slight touches of crimson. The pilasters are filled with well-painted 
stork-tiles on a dull-green ground ; and above the mirror are a few 
flower-tiles upon the same ground ; these give light and life, and 
with some pieces of china or brass or silver encourage a spirit 
of cheerfulness which 
we in our over- 
worked land so grie- 
vously need. 

That we are earth- 
ly creatures and not 
heavenly, is proved 
by our sympathy 
with earthly things. 
The cheeriest o f 
mortals is not likely 
to continue so if en- 
closed within dull and 
dreary w^alls — such 
as most dining- 
rooms, I lament to 
say, are ; nor can 
the grimmest of Qua- 
kers wholly resist the cheerful influences we are now urging upon 
their attention. 

Our engraving does not show a perfected fireplace, because it 
lacks the wood and the flaming tongues, which again are coming 
into use ; let us rejoice at it. Whoever has a fire of logs, " leetle 
tronks of trees," or a sea-coal fire, has a good thing, for which he 
should return thanks. 

In arranging such a mantel-piece for a library or living-room the 
small shelf-spaces could be used for books wholly if desired, 




Fig. 5. — Dining- Table. 




Fig. 6. — Cross-back Chai? and Chandos Table. 



while they would in the dining-room be better filled with china, 
glass, and other examples of plastic art. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a small hanging cupboard or cellaret, which 
is both useful and ornamental. The cupboard part can be used as 
a lock-up, and the drawers will always find occupants, while the 
shelf parts may be decorated with chinas or pots or vases of 
flowers. 

These small things do much, much more than their cost, to 
make a room beautiful and human. I think we cannot do too 
much tov/ards endowing our rooms with human characteristics. 
Whatever is done to the pieces of furniture which shows that the 
artist loved what he was doing, and k7iew what he was doing, 
whatever is done of faithful work, these endow the wood or the 
brass with a human interest. Whatever is done as a mere display, 
intended to astound the vulgar, is inhuman and bad. Those who 
occupy the room can themselves do much, giving to it the flavour 
of their -own humanity, a few portraits, a line of motto, a pot of 
flowers, a pet bird, and above all a cat, that lovely household beast 
of the forest, who loves and is loved ; all such things harmonise 
the room. 



But do not crowd it with dried grass, or crooked sticks, or brittle 
funguses ; and do not crowd it with anything ! 

The sideboard, buffet, dressoir (dresser), by whatever name it be 
called, is always most useful, and may be most ornamental. 

It is not likely that 
the Greeks or Rq. 
mans had such a 
piece of furniture. 
It appears to have 
come into use during 
the later Middle 
Ages, when the fe- 
rocity of perpetual 
wars had enough 
subsided to permit 
earls and dukes to 
preserve vessels of 
gold and silver for 
personal use. Then 
the dressoir was de- 
vised to hold them, 
to show them, to 
dress them for sight. It seems that when one king or duke visited 
another, it was not unusual to carry a dressoir loaded with gold 
and silver vessels in the procession', and to leave it at the lodgings 
of the guest. 

As luxury and elaborate festivals came to prevail, the dressoir 
grew in importance, and in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
time its form indicated the rank of the owner. A dressoir with 
five steps or stages was only possible for kings and queens, and the 
lower the rank the fewer the stages. Etiquette was then as posi- 
tive as the laws of the Medes and Persians. But these stages of 
course meant something, and then etiquette had a reason : it was 
that the king had the wealth to fill with golden cups the five 
shelves, while the baronet could only fill two. Mr. Shoddy now 
can fill more stages with gold than any king, and he laughs at 
etiquette: such is "progress." 

We give in Fig. 3 a fine example of one of these dressoirs from 
VioUet le Due, with three stages. It is certainly well designed and 
very decorative, while it does not do away with the need of our 
sideboard, which can be closed and locked. 

I would like to direct attention to the Napkin as used here to 
protect the wood and the vessels, which in itself is ornamental. I 
cannot but think this is a practice to be commended to all our 
readers. 

While this dressoir or dresser does not answ^er all the purposes 
of a sideboard, having no cupboards, it is very ornamental. In 
our day we know "the dresser" only as a sideboard for the 
kitchen. 

A distinction in those mediaeval days was recognised between 
the dressoir and the buffet. The dressoir, furnished with shelves 
for the display of silver, &c. (see Fig. 3), stood against the wall. 




Fig. 7. — Francis Chairs. 

The btffet often stood in the middle of the room, and was made 
with cupboards to contain articles which were to be set out upon 
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. shelves. It seems to correspond more nearly to our side- 
Some of our readers wish to see and know what can be had 
hich is not too costly for the many people of moderate means. 

In Fig. 4 ^^y ^^ ^^^^ ^ 
small SIDEBOARD from 
one of my own designs, 
which may possibly meet 
this demand ; we give it 
here, therefore, in prefer- 
ence to more expensive 
and more decorated pieces 
of work. It is about three 
feet wide only, and the top 
of the table is some three 
feet from the floor. It con- 
tains much in little, having 
two cupboards and two 
drawers, besides the top 
where glass and china can 
be displayed. For a 
small room this will serve 
a good purpose. In a 

large room I like much to see an ample sideboard, even to 
seven, eight, or ten feet in width. When furnished with chinas, 
glass, silver, and brass dishes, it is most attractive. In such a 
large room, besides this grand piece, other smaller pieces Hke the 
dressoir shown in Fig. 3 are most useful and may be made orna- 
mental. 

The question is often asked, what style do you call this — in Figs. 
1, 2, 4 ? Is it a copy of the Mediaeval, the Gothic, the Roman, or 
what? Is it Eastlake ? It is none of these. It is an attempt to 
express a useful purpose, with fine lines, with modest decoration, 
and with honest construction. As it seems to me, it becomes poor 
and ridiculous for us to attempt to follow blindly Greek forms or 
Mediaeval forms or Renaissance forms. The true designer will 
not copy these, but will use them to express his own sense of the 
best. Those forms and or- 
naments were good for 
their time, and many are 
beautiful, but they are not, 
with rare exceptions, good 
for us. Over-ornamenta- 
tion has been the bane of 
modern design. In the na- 
ture of the case you can- 
not have the back of the 
chair upon which you are 
to rest carved in relief ; it 
must hurt and disturb you 
—and that is enough. Yet 
this sort of thing has been 
done for a century. So, 
too, it is not good Art for 
a column or any heavy 
weight to rest on the head 
of a dog or other animal : 
good sense is offended, it 
could not be; it is not 
good taste or good Art. 

Over- ornamentation, I 
repeat, has been one of 
our crying sins, which we 
^ow resist. No man will 
^^sh to spend his life with 
a "furbelowed" sideboard, 
f he would not with a 

urbelowed" woman, 
^^e true woman under- 
'^"^^^ this, and feels that 
wears," and 



Fig. 8. — Lounge. 




Fig. 9. — Brass Dish, 



neatness 

attenf ^^^ ^°^* ^^'" ^^^^^^^^ ^^s done an excellent work in rousing 

^ndfo°^v° the fact that there is such a thing as Household Art, 

hisb^V ^^ deserves thanks. Some of the examples given in 

Ok are drawn from Mediaeval and early Renaissance times. 



and are good ; but many of them which he inclines to praise seem 
to me very far from good, and some of them bad, while all are 
costly. Few designers can appreciate the judicious use of means 
and work. Expense is to be considered, and the good artist will 

try to accomplish his ends 
with as little waste of work 
as possible. 

To return to a name 
for this style of work : it 
is not easy to invent a 
name, and perhaps none 
can be invented, which 
will answer. If obliged to 
coin one, I should like to 
try " The Homelike Style,'' 
because the main purpose 
of it is not display, osten- 
tation or luxury, but to 
help to make the home-life 
beautiful. 

In no case would I sa- 
crifice comfort to a de- 
signer's whim ; we must 
combine use and comfort with beauty. Such should be our effort- 
Designs for DINING-TABLES are manifold, and fortunately all 
people do not wish the same. 

Most of those made during the last twenty years have opened in 
the middle, to extend on either side ; the table when shut being 
supported by a pillar, which divides when it is extended. This has 
been called the "Telescope-table ; " it has been and is a good table 
if thoroughly made, but, if not, it 'too soon becomes a ramshackle 
affair. 

Many wish to use a steadier, more substantial, and real " board,'' 
and various plans have been devised ; among others the plan of 
having a centre-piece or table of a given size, say six feet, which 
shall be soHd and firm. At either end of this may be placed, when 
wanted, another table with or without a leaf, and the three tables 

together can therefore be 
extended enough for larger 
occasions. 

This, however, involves 
three tables, which some- 
times dernand more stand- 
ing-room than can be had. 
The table (Fig. 5) was 
designed for the Household 
Art Company, to combine 
in one table firmness and 
a capacity of extension. 

The middle portion, it 
will be seen, is steady and 
firm, supported by perma- 
nent legs ; from either end 
other legs pull out with 
slides, which slides sustain 
the leaves to be added. 
The arrangement of the 
slides is carefully and 
strongly made beneath the 
top, and in such a way 
that it is almost impossible 
for them to get into dis- 
repair. Experience proves 
this to be well devised for 
the purpose. Another pe- 
culiarity of this table is, 
that the legs and rails are 
set in so far from the edge 
of the " board " that they 
cannot and do not collide 
with the knees of the sitter 
—a palpable good. This table is susceptible of a good deal of 
decoration, which does not appear upon the simple drawing here 
presented. 

Our engraving (Fig. 6) presents a most convenient, pleasing, 
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and portable table, sometimes called the ** Ladder-leg," also the 
" Chandos," which is not only strong but inexpensive. This 
design grew out of an antique table which I bought in Warwick- 
shire, Old England. The arrangement is one which has been in 
use for three centuries there, and can hardly be improved. When 
open the table has a wide and firm base ; when closed it shuts up 
to a space of twelve inches. This is a convenient table for a 
dining-room, and, indeed, for any other room in the house, and 
may be put to many uses. 

In the ''good old times," it was customary for the diners to sit 
upon one side only of the table ; the other side being free for the 
servants to aid them. It is a question, in view of the dreadful fact 
that gravy in heedless hands does sometimes stream down upon 
your best dress, whether you would not yourself prefer to dine in 
that way. It is certainly more free and open, and it might well be 
more elegant. 

In those days the dinner was plainly the great event of the day, 
an event not to be lightly esteemed. 

Our way of eating in a hurry, eating to live, not caring what we 
eat, is but little above the beasts' way. But it entails upon us more 
than it does upon the pigs — viz., dyspepsia: no doubt you, gentle 
reader, know what that is ? 

Chairs for the dining-room are almost as numberless as the 
population. The great chair-factories supply most of those in 
ordinary use, and among them are some fair designs. The main 
objection to them is, that, in the desire to make them ornamental, 
most of them are made up of many pieces, which for the sake of 
cheapness must be rapidly put together, and consequently are 
liable to come apart rapidly, as too many of them do. 

I regret to say that it is impossible to combine thoroughness and 
cheapness. Care is necessary for thoroughness, and care is time, 
and time is money. No public is to be commended which demands 
cheapness to the sacrifice of quality. A dining-room chair needs 
to be comfortable, but should not be a lounging-chair. The seat 
should not be over eighteen inches deep, and the back should be 
well up so as to support the sitter without his sinking backward. 
Straight, perpendicular backs are now being devised by the pu- 
rists, I suppose because the monks of the 1200's made their chairs 
with perpendicular backs ; no doubt they did. 

But we need not now follow their example any more than we 
need to wear sandals. A chair to sit in should be made with a 
sloping back, but for a dinner-chair the seat should not depart far 
from the upright. 

The chair pictured in Fig. 6, described as a cross-back chair. 




Fig. 10. — Wall- Light, 



while not an expensive one is a handsome, a useful, and a com- 
fortable one. The " style " dates back a long way, but in the old 
time the back was perpendicular, while in this it has a slant. A 
chair in my possession much like this has the straight back ; 



and, although a hundred and fifty years old, is in good con- 
dition. 

In Fig. 7 is seen the Francis chair or chairs, which are ample 
and comfortable, eminently fit for a dining-room. These show 




Fig. II. — Side-Bui-ners. 



their frames boldly ; the squares are carved ; the backs being 
cushioned, the comfort is enhanced ; the seats are cushioned over 
springs. It is a serious question whether dining-room chairs should 
not be made always with solid or simple cushions, and not with 
springs. For myself I say, yes, and for this reason mainly— that 
in the serious business of dining you do not wish to feel insecure. 
Upon springs there is not that firm seat which we delight in. Would 
you put springs into your saddle ? Not at all. A cushion may be 
easy and comfortable without springs, and it will last longer. These 
chairs are covered with leather, which on the whole is one of the 
best coverings for a dining-room seat. The brass nails, backed 
with dark-green bands, give some needed life and brilliancy. 

The lounge accompanying the chairs (Fig. 8) is a simple and 
convenient couch, which now finds a place in many dining-rooms. 
It has its uses, for, after dining, who would not catch a nap who 
could ? 

The feasts of the ancients — the Greeks, the Romans— appear 
to have been served to the guests reclining on couches, and 
the dining-table and chair may be termed a modern invention, 
Chairs, although of ancient date in the luxurious courts of an- 
cient Asia, seem to have been affairs of state, thrones rather 
than seats for ordinary life. The mass of the people sat on the 
floor, as they do to this day. It is not easy for us to believe their 
way as good as ours. There is something effective, complete, bril- 
liant, in a well-dressed dining-table, with its snowy damask, its 
crystal glass, its finely-glazed china, its glittering silver ; and, when 
the company is worthy, what better entertainment can we devise? 
But we have yet to learn one great lesson of the dining-table, a 
great one, viz., to talk as a whole, in harmony ; so far we cannot do 
it. Should Sydney Smith, or Macaulay, sit at our feasts, and drop 
from his mouth the honeyed words of wisdom or wit, not a man- 
jack would listen ; no, he too must buzz into his neighbour's ear 
his little lay. * No one wishes to listen to another, and no one ^vill 
wait his turn to talk. Further than that, it is almost impossible to 
stay our mercurial fellows upon anyone topic until it can be treated 
with respect ; each one, man or woman, flies from flower to flower 
with the rapidity of a highly-electrified bee, not always sipping 
honey. Excited, eager, hasty, superficial, so we talk, so we eat, 
so we work, so we live. Shall we ever learn ? 

I would that the apostle of dining might appear to set us one 
example ; or has the day gone by } Has repose departed, never to 
return ? 

We can but faintly picture to ourselves the luxury of reclining 
on easy couches, surrounded by delicately-dressed and perfumed 
friends, care banished, watches stopped, and " enjoying " the fruits 
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f the earth and the electric play of mind ; that the Greeks did. 
We in our "happy land," are rushing as though a whip were 
behind us-but whither? 
Consider, for a moment, what a charm might be enjoyed by a 

mall party of chosen spirits, who have not only the delightful power 
^ talking well, but that also of listening well ; how the ball would 
1 from one to another along the length of the table, with grace, 
th surprise, with spirit! This would indeed help to make life 
what life might be, enjoyable. Whenever— if ever— the amazing 
activities of our people are directed to doing this, we may hope for 

better things. ,, . , . r u i- • 

Among the most effective decorations for the dining-room may 
be a brass repoiissi dish (Fig. 9), showing a picture of Diane de 
Poitiers arrayed in the stiff ruff which we have come to associate 
with the person of Queen Elizabeth of England. This style of beaten 
brass dates back to the Greeks, but it was much in vogue in Eu- 
rope in the days of Benvenuto Cellini, who was a wonderful gold- 




Fig, 12.— Walt-Light. 



smith and worker in metals. These antique dishes are mostly 
found collected in the museums of Europe, and are highly valued. 
But reproductions like this are novy made in France, and are 
good and cheap. The same style of work is shown in the wall- 
light (Fig. 10) made by a very skillful English workman in London. 
These not only are ornamental in themselves, but they throw off 
the light effectively, brilliantly, and pleasingly. 

Brass is again asserting itself as one of the most genuine, useful, 
and agreeable of metals for interior decoration. 

About the Lighting of a dining-room much may be said and 
devised. A handsome chandelier is a handsome thing. We are 
now making them of brass, in simple yet ornamented forms, which 
are a vast improvement upon the old styles of brown lacquered 
things so long in vogue, so meaningless, so hateful. Beautiful is 
polished brass, beautiful also glittering glass ; but can any one say 
a word of good when the fine brass is pamted over with a dull 
coat of French lacquer? In a large room the chandelier has a 
conspicuous position, and may be most effective and satisfactory. 
But in a small room I most admire the wall-lights ; rather let us 
have the light come from behind than from above. It is not 
unlikely that too much heat shall fall down upon you, if the chan- 



delier above your head is not quite high. In the best houses of 
Europe now these centre chandeliers are supplied with candles 
rather than gas, while the sconces, or wall-lights, may be fed with 
gas or candles, as one may choose. 

These side-lights, or sconces, may be placed on either side of the 
sideboard and the mantel-piece, one or both. It is better to have 
them on two sides of the room. It is also very pleasant to have 




Fig. 12,.— Wall-Light. 



one set, those by the sideboard, to burn gas, and those on the 
chimney-breast made for candles. Many designs are now produced, 
and many very good ones ; some are wholly of brass, some enclose 
a bit of mirror or a plaque of pottery. 

We picture here three examples (Figs. 11, 12, 13), all of w^hich 
are good. Fig. 1 1 shows three burners, and for a moderate dining- 
room these three burners will give all the light needed. I like the 
spring of the arms which hold the two side-burners, and I like the 
truncated shades better than the globes which have long been in 
use. Figs. 12 and 13 are examples of wall-lights with single 
burners, which were designed for me in England, and I think to 
most persons they will seem satisfactory. There is now a good 
number of designs from which to select, and these wall-lights have 
this merit in these "times," that they are a great deal less costly 
than chandeliers. In England, consequent upon a severer and 
simpler taste which now prevails, many of these arrangements for 
light are made with iron pipes in place of brass, which are painted 
of various colours to suit the taste of the decorator. I have seen 
none in this country. 

Light means life, and therefore it should be welcomed, and it 
should be thoughtfully and delicately treated. 



THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

Engraved by E. Stodart from the Group of Sculpture by J. Adams-Acton. 



XaTE do not call to mind any portion of Scott's fine poem 
where Ellen, the '' lady," and Lufra, the dog, are brought 
together before the reader ; but each is described in different 
cantos. The sculptor appears to have had in his mind, when 
njiodeUing Ellen, the opening lines in which she is first intro- 
!k"^!^ ^^ ^^^ reader, when, having crossed the lake, she hears 
the horn of Lord Fitzjames:- 

"The maiden paused, as if again 
She thought to catch the distant strain. 
With head uprais'd, and look intent, 
And eye and ear attentive bent, 
And locks flung back, and lips apart. 
Like monument of Grecian art, 
In listening mood, she seemed to stand 
The guardian Naiad of the strand." 
-^ Canto i., Stanza 17. 

fath^'^ ^^"^P^^ionship with Lufra, the favourite hound of her 
er, the Douglas, is thus related by the poet :— 
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" But Lufra had been fondly bred 
To share his board, to watch his bed. 
And oft would Ellen Lufra's neck 
In maiden glee with garlands deck ; 
They were such playmates, that with name 
Of Lufra, Ellen's image came." 

Catito v.. Stanza 25. 

The sculptor, therefore, has done well to associate them in his 
composition— such devoted friends ought not to be separated, 
even in marble— where, as here, they stand in loving and con- 
fiding companionship, the dog looking up to its mistress as she 
lays her hand lightly on the head of the gallant hound. Ellen's 
figure is easy in attitude, and not ungraceful, but it is so amply 
clothed in light drapery, and rather elegantly arranged, that 
but few traces of the modelling are visible. It will be seen that 
in the expression of the face the sculptor has not adhered .to the 
text of the quotation, but has rather used it as a sketch to work 
from. 



